A     HAPPY    WARRIOR

thing over one-thousand-five-hundred miles. The
longest pauses were at Celaenae and Tarsus, making
about seven weeks together. The delay at Tarsus was
partly due to a mutiny of the Greek troops against
their commanding officer Clearchus, a rough Spartan
officer, desperately fond of fighting for its own sake,
and exiled from his own city for disobeying orders.
He was so unpopular that some of his own men
hounded and pelted him in the camp, for they rightly
surmised that as no notice was taken of the supposed
bandits in Pisidia, the real object of the whole cam-
paign was an attack upon the Persian King himself.
Nevertheless, when Clearchus had wept for a long
time in their presence, as was the established habit of
Greeks, and had also secured a rise in their pay to
about thirty shillings a month, the mutiny subsided
and only a few took the opportunity of sailing home.
After crossing the Euphrates breast-high, the host
pushed on down the left bank, and entered the Syrian
desert, where they disturbed herds of wild asses,
swifter than horses, and ostriches which escaped with
striding legs and wings spread out like sails, I doubt
if the ass or the ostrich is now found there, but the
antelopes or little gazelles and bustards mentioned by
Xenophon still abound. Mud abounds, too, and into
it the transport wagons sank so deep that Cyrus called
upon his Persian officers and princes to lend a hand in
hauling and pushing. They at once complied, plung-
ing into the slimy clay in all their fine costumes and
ornaments, throwing only their scarlet cloaks aside.
Travellers in that desert can realize the scene. For
the surface is not sand, but a kind of marl which dries
and cracks in summer, and is turned into sticky mud
at the first rains, usually falling in November. The
advance of Cyrus was in late August or early Septem-